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) No. 100 South Fifth Street, 
\ PHILADELPHIA, 
: Every Seventh day at Two Dollars per annum, pay- 
- whle in advance, Three copies sent to one address for 
) Five Dollars. 
5 Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, 
f free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. 
Some account of the early life and reiiyious ex- 
ercises of INCREASE WOODWARD, as found 
af among her papers. 
: (Concluded from page 659.) 
le To William Woodward, New York. 
~ Upper Freehold, 10th mo. 23, 1799. 
I. My dear Wiiliam,—Indeed thou art very near 
of tomy heart. I once thought it would be too 
great a trial to me, that either of my children 
S. should go to sea. Many afilicting ideas were 
n- painted in ease it so happened: yet, strange it 
n- is that I should consent to thy going. I con- 
ng sidered thee as on a brink, unsettled, and full of 
= youthful ardor. Idleness lays such an one open 
he to many dangers ; and in some respects I hoped 
via it would be for thy good. Reason said, let him 
ed go: then again, what! leave his,native soil, his 
al, family and his friends ! to be turned out into the 
wide world, young and inexperienced ! forego his 
religious society and lose his claim thereto! 
OR These, and many more, bore down the scale with 
noes weight and anxiety. 
nue What I have felt, my son, neither words nor 
pen can paint or describe. All the consolation 
ay- that calmed my mind on thy behalf, was, that I 
rh knew there was an almighty, overruling Father in 
; heaven, who supporteth and upholdeth all things. 
My prayer was to him, if consistent with his 
will, to be thy guide and thy preserver in all thy 
rest ways. Yes, my son: he will preserve thee un- 
blemished from an impure world, if thou art 
willing to be so saved. Take heed, therefore, 
‘NG that thou love not the world, nor the things that 
this are therein: for if we love the world, the love 
h of of the heavenly Father is not in us. Ought not 
. ns the Lord, the God whose immensity is unfathom- 
able, and his mercy infinite, whose goodness and 
der kindness to frail, sinful man is abundant, to claim 








all our love, our adoration and praise. For he 
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that formed the eye, can he not see? and also 
the ear, cannot he hear, and know all the actions 
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No. 43. 
and bent of the hearts of his creatures ? and will 
he not recompense them according to their de- 
serts? yes; surely. Therefore, my son, devote 
a little of thy fleeting time to serious meditation, 
that thou mayst become acquainted with thine 
own heart,—for there the immortal seed lies hid. 
The pearl of great price, the seed of the kingdom, 
is hid in the earthly mind ; but not being enough 
desired and sought after, is it not kept from 
growing up in thee, by worldly thoughts and 
pleasures? We love the present world, and so 
do not seek the kingdom of heaven, which is de- 
clared to be within us. 

Beware, my son, that thou quench not the 
spirit, nor despise the strivings of the immortal 
Witness, which moves in thee to produce a new 
birth, that would bring forth in thee a new man- 
ner of life; a life of holy living, and fruits of 
righteousness, the end of which brings peace and 
JY and a humble confidence of being a child of 

od. 

Happy, thrice happy are those who through 
faithfulness attain to this knowledge. Though 
storms arise, it cannot be shaken; though the 
sea lift up its waves, and the winds blow as from 
the four corners of the earth, they shall lift up 
their heads in hope above them all. ‘Trials are 
permitted for our refinement ; for the righteous 
are tried as in the fire, and acceptable men in the 
furnace of adversity. Bear with my serious 
strain, my son. Seriousness becomes dependant 
mortals. We are commanded to prove all things, 
and to hold fast that which is good. Mayst thou, 
my dear son, do so, is the fervent wish of thy 
affectionate mother. 

Mind thy business steadily like a sober, 
honest, solid man. I wish thee to take every 
step with caution. Beware of trusting unprin- 
cipled men, and let a righteous principle be thy 
foundation,—then will peace rest on thy attain- 
ments. I wish thou mayst flourish, and rise to 
be a beautiful flower or plant in our garden ; so 
that through thee the name of a Woodward may 
be deservedly respected. Be steady, punctual 
to thy word, and think twice before thou speaks 
once. Do not be wild, vain or flighty ; but keep 
in the true medium. O William, I want thee 
to be an accomplished man ; and the way to be- 
come such is to mind the Truth; it will make 
thee an example for others to admire and to 
follow. Thy mother hath endeavored to direct 
thy infant steps, and guard thee from falling into 
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wrong paths : and where [ have fallen short, may 
Ibe forgiven. My intentions have been pure, 
however sullied by adverse occurrences. Deep 


have been my provings in my progress through 
life; when the torrents of adversity have borne 
down and nearly crushed my natural reason ; yet | 


[ could say asin the language of Jonah, “ Out 

of the belly of hell cried I, and thou heardest 

my voice.” When I remember these things, I 

am bowed as in the dust, acknowledging the 

gracious dealings of Almighty wisdom, in calling, 

leading and preserving me through the wilder- | 
ness, when clouds and darkness, and even the | 
floods, which the dragon cast forth to drown the | 
birth of good desires, beset me round. These | 
good desires, were begotten ‘by the powerful | 
principle of Truth in my heart; but that which | 
is at enmity with the good would draw down the 

affections to earth, or settle the mind at ease. 

So that there is need always to watch and to pray 

without ceasing, in order to witness Divine ap- 

probation. 

I feel that nature is on the decline, and my | 
faculties weakening ; therefore I want the help of 
my dear children to watch my steps, lest I stum- 
ble and fall. Let us then take heed, my son; 
and so run as to obtain a glorious crown at last, 
that we may join the host of holy spirits made 
perfect through suffering. 

Dost thou go to Friends’ meetings? or hast 
thou quite thrown off the esteem thou ought to 
have for thy mother’s profession, and which 
should be thine also. O William, seek true wis- 
dom. Itisagloriousornament. May blessings 
from beneath, and blessings from above, be 
showered down on thy head, who art thus sepa- 
rated from thy brethren, and from thy affectionate 
mother, 





IncREASE WoopWARD. 

On the first day of the year, 1800, my son 
William Woodward was visited with a solemn 
call to prepare for death ; and I hope he did im- 
prove his short stay in this world, which was four 
months and ten days. He departed this life on 
the 10th day of the 5th month, 1800. 

Thus are the cares and exercises of my mind 
on account of my dearly beloved son, ended in 
his removal from this changing, uncertain ele- 
ment. And now, we hope, he rejoices in heaven. 
So be it,—wishes the parent, who much desired 
his eternal peace. 

Alas! my beloved son! how wast thou 
changed! Though thou wast like the goodly 
cedar, a little while ago, thou art now blasted 
and fallen! fallen as from high places, and 
brought down by an adverse wind, too powerful. 
The mildew, the blight, and decay have struck 
at thy root; and thou art fallen, withered, and 
gone from mutability ;—thy prospects all broken, 
—and a final disappointment of thy hopes! Thus 
are the expectations of men cut off, as to the 
things of this world. 
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Thou wast endued with bright and quick 
talents ;—flushed with earnest intentions to gain 
what is called an independent fortune, thou 
grasped at the vain shadow,—the perishing goods 
of this world! But alas! the keen scythe of ad- 
versity and death, in one awful moment, has put 
an end to all thy prospects, thy hopes, and thy 
life! Cut off in the prime of thy manhood, thou 
art gone down forever to the silent grave. 
Though thy life was checkered with vanity, yet 
through thy Redeemer’s mercy thy close was 
favored with a peaceful calm : and though night, 
a perpetual night, hath shut the scenes of this 
world, yet thy spirit liveth, and, we hope, re- 


joiceth in the mansions of eternal peace. 


ESTHER TUKE. 


Dear Friend, S. E.—Under the humbling 
dispensation we have lately passed through, my 
mind hath many times been drawn near to thee ; 
and after the departure of our dear friend John 
Woolman, there seemed a strong inclination to 
salute thee with a few lines, and let thee knowa 
little how he was in the course of his painful 
affiction. And though it may now seem rather 


‘a repetition, as several accounts have been sent 


to London, yet as no one was more with him, 
nor had greater opportunities to observe the state 
of his mind, a few hints concerning him, with a 
copy of some expressions dropped at sundry 
times, I believe will not be unacceptable. He 
was exceedingly afraid from the first, of giving 
needless trouble to any ; but his disorder increas- 
ing so much that constant attendance was neces- 
sary, he desired I would stay with him, and not 
sleep out of the house, till I saw an alteration; 
which I veryewillingly complied with. And 
though it was exceedingly trying to see him 
labor under unspeakable affliction, and I could 
render so little relief, yet I have many times 
been thankful in being favored to attend him: 
for as 1 never saw one bear so much before, so I 
never beheld the like fortitude, patience, and 
steady resignation. His hope and confidence 
was so strong and firmly fixed, that the greatest 
storms of affliction were not able to move him, 
or ever cause him to utter one impatient word, 
indicating he thought any thing too hard: and 
though he was not free to take much medicine, 
yet he attended so much to the progress of the 
disorder, and his own feelings as to what suited 
for healing, or cooling nourishment, Xc., that 
our apothecary, a man we think of singular judg- 
ment in that disorder, not a Friend, said, he did 
not know how he could be better ordered than 
he ordered himself; except towards the last, he 
seemed to need something more cordial, and 
which he was not unwilling to take, but his 
throat was then so closed that he could not 
swallow but with the greatest difficulty, yet often 
strove, when it was distressing to see him under 
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his great weakness and the pain that it caused 
him ; and at times he quietly said, “I believe I 
I must in a little time give it over and try no 
more ;” and it seemed twice wholly closed up. 
But as a further detail of these painful circum- 
stances cannot be of use, and are exceedingly 
affecting to me to relate, shall leave them and 
say, that though to us he appeared in some things 
singular, and the path he trod straiter than the 
liberty some of us have thought that the truth 
gives, yet I may say to thee, that I cannot help 
thinking, it was the way truth led him. And 
though it is not for us to endeavor to step into 
the same strait way, except from the like call, 
yet we may be thankful that we are allowed more 
liberty, and can in a more comfortable manner 
enjoy the temporal blessings afforded us. And on 
looking at this, and the little comfort he had, it 
was cause of stumbling to my mind, and brought 
me to an enquiry, what returns I made, and how 
far I walked answerable to what I enjoyed far 
beyond merit. I have sometimes thought his 
singular abstemious way, so conspicuous and 
striking, may be a means to draw divers others 
to the like examination ; and I know of nothing 
in this luxurious and licentious age more likely 
to begin a reformation, than a solid consideration 
of this sort. Do we not see how pride and super- 
fluity, in meats drinks and apparel, abound 
amongst us, and, like a torrent, seem to carry all 
before them, and I think cry loudly for a stop ? 
For my part, the prospect is often so distressing, 
on account of training up our own children, and 
the like difficulties other religious parents lay 
under, that my life is often a life of mourning 
and lamentation ; for it seems scarce possible to 
bring them up in the way they should walk; 
and if we could, there seems little probability, 
without something extraordinary, that they would 
be kept in it; such is the example, such the 
giving way in general, and, with sorrow it may 
be said, in many that should be as leaders. If 
this good man’s example in life and in death 
should have a tendency, as I hope it may, to 
draw some to inspect a little closer than they 
have hitherto done, we should be careful how we 
take off the weight, by blaming a singularity, 
which, if compared with our holy Pattern, we 
shall find, I think, not far out of the way. 

And now I hope, though we are pretty much 
strangers to each other, as to the outward, that 
thou wilt be sensible that my thus communicat- 
ing my private thoughts is in that love in which 
there is freedom, and with a hope that thou wilt 
treat me in like manner. I am far from suppos- 
ing thou hast judged hardly of John Woolman, 
but I believe some here away will, and would be 
glad perhaps to find flaws in his singularity, to 
cover themselves, and stave off a narrow scrutiny 
and inspection into their own conduct and ex- 
ample. 

I am far from mourning that he is gone, be- 
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lieving that his day’s work is finished, and his 
measure of suffering filled up: and I searce ever 
expected his recovery during his sickness, though 
there were many favorable symptoms, for, on 
looking at the path, and the unspeakable difficul- 
ties that would attend his travelling, &c., it 
seemed often clear to me that he would be de- 
livered from it by death, or have liberty in his 
mind respecting the use of some things. I have 
sometimes thought there might be a providential 
hand in his taking and dying with the small-pox, 
for if he had gone off in almost any other dis- 
order, one might have feared his manner of liv- 
ing, and the hardships he was exposed to, had 
occasioned it ; but for this disease, his manner 
of living might seem a fit preparation ; and the 
apothecary, so skilful in it, said, before he saw 
him, that no person living as he understood he 
had, could be much afflicted by having a great 
load of small pox. But he found his mistake, 
and diligently attended him, expressing an 
anxious solicitude for his recovery; and divers 
times, with tears in his eyes, expressed his aston- 
ishment to see, as he said, such a perfect and up- 
right man upon earth. John Woolman fre- 
quently conversed with him, with great openness, 
and when he deviated in his judgment from the 
Doctors, he gave such reasons as were to him 
satisfactory. He attended the funeral, and said 
afterwards, he could scarce forbear giving testi- 
mony to the audience concerning him, but for- 
bore, knowing it would be an intrusion upon us. 
Indeed, a Methodist preacher said a few words 
at the grave side, with which divers of us were 
well satisfied, though not prudent to tell him so. 
I think now to conclude, being rather afraid 
of being tedious ; after saying, that we are be- 
ginning to be disappointed at not seeing thee 
here ; but as thou intended it, I would hope we 
may yet see thee before thy return ; which would 
be a little reviving in these drooping days, to 
thy sincere friend and poor little fellow traveller 
in the hope and fellowship of the gospel. 
EstHer TUKE. 
York, 10th mo. 14th, 1772. 





Some persons think of obedience as if it were 
nothing else, and could be nothing else, than 
servitude. And it must be admitted that con- 
strained obedience is so. He who obeys by 
compulsion and not freely, wears a chain upon 
his spirit, which continually frets and torments, 
while it confines him. But this is not Christian 
obedience. To obey with the whole heart, in. 
other words, to obey as God would have us, is 
essentially the same as to be perfectly resigned 
to the will of God. And he must have strange 
notions of the interior and purified life, who sup- 
poses that the obedience which revolves con- 
stantly and joyfully within the limits of the: 
Divine will, partakes of the nature of servitude. 
On the contrary, true obedience, which has its. 
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seat in the affections, and which flows out like 
the gushing of water, may be said, in a very 
important sense, to possess not only the nature, 
but the very essence of freedom. 


Al Narrative of the sufferings of John Philly 
and William Moore, in Hungary and Aus- 
tria. 

[Continued from page 659.] 

“ When they had got through with all this, 
and could find no contradiction in what we said, 
they invented a falsehood, and the marshal came 
to me and said, John had told him I had no 
money of my own, but what I had was his, 
and then bade me tell him how it was. I knew 
this to be false, and that they did but seek some 
occasion against us, but we kept to the truth and 
their expectation failed them. They then told 
me that there would be twenty or thirty men of 
note, out of the neighhoring quarters, appointed 
to hold a court of justice upon us, and to deter- 
mine what deaths we shoulddie. In the mean 
time the Inquisitor came and desired me first to 
write some of the heads of my religion, which 
I did, and he raged very much at some of them.” 

John Philly being much impressed with a 
sense of the wickedness of the Inquisitor and 
priests, and how they were plotting to take away 
their lives, was desirous to bring their case be- 
fore the governor, and seeing him pass in his 
coach, he cried out to him, on which the govern- 
or sent to know what he would have. John ac- 
quainted him with the questions which had been 
put to them when they were racked, and also 
with their answers, in which he told him no 
contradiction or untruth was found. He after- 
ward obtained pen and ink and wrote to him 
more fully on the subject, for he strongly sus- 
pected, and not without good ground, that the 
Inquisitors and priests had perverted their an- 
swers. Conscious of his evil deeds towards these 
harmless men, the Inquisitor got possession of 
the letter to the governor and sought to conceal 
it; but John, having another opportunity of con- 
versing with the governor, informed him thereof, 
and he directed that the letter should be given 
to William Moore to translate for him, which 
was done. 

Not long after this, the Inquisitor informed 
them they might go out and work at throwing 
earth into a wheelbarrow, by which they could 
earn nearly two-pence a day to buy bread—ob- 
serving, that the balance of their money which 
remained in his hands was but little to pay for 
the pains he had been at, and that the marshal 
and executioner must have some for their trou- 
ble. Our friends willingly accepted the offer of 
work thus made them, both for the sake of fresh 
air and exercise, and in the hope that their suf- 
ferings being thus brought to the notice of the 
people, might move some to compassion, and thus 
prepare the way for their enlargement. Comor- 
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ra contained a considerable numberof Lutherans 
and Calvinists who commiserated their condition, 
but who dared not converse with them or 
visit them in the castle. Sometimes the marshal 
would not allow them to go out, and at others he 
would keep back their wages, and on those called 
saints-days, they got no work, so that their al- 
lowance of food would have been small had not 
some kindly disposed women, whose hearts the 
Lord moved with pity towards them, supplied 
their necessities. 

During nearly all the time since their arrest, 
William aud John had been kept apart, which 
was a great addition to their affliction, depriving 
them of that mutual support and sympathy, 
which fellow-sufferers, in a Christian cause, de- 
rive from the company and converse of each 
other. They now, however, obtained permission 
to be together; and had fresh evidence that that 
gracious and merciful Being, whom they were 
endeavoring to honor and serve, was watching 
over and caring for them. 

They both wrote again to the governor, ac- 
knowledging his moderation toward them, in re- 
fusing to comply with the cruel! desires of their 
enemies, and laying their case before him. The 
Inquisitor intercepted these letters also, but the 
governor coming to the knowledge of it, obliged 
him to give them up, and their chains were soon 
after taken off. 

After some time several officers of the govern- 
ment came to view the garrison, and William 
and John were summoned before them. On 
their way, the marshal threatened them with 
hanging on a new gallows which had been that 
day erected; and at the table sat a priest who 
manifested great enmity to them, saying they 
had forfeited their lives. William told him 
“‘they thirsted for their blood, and the officers 
hearkened to them, but as for him and his com- 
panion they had none but God to plead for them.” 
The priest put many sophistical arguments to 
William, evidently designed to ensaare him; but 
some of the others wishing to converse with him, 
he was enabled to speak the truth to them with 
much boldness. 

In one of the letters which John Philly wrote 
to the governor, after stating their case and the 
hardships they underwent, he made some allu- 
sion to appealing to the higher power ; and after 
they had been prisoners about sixteen weeks, the 
governor said he should send them thither ac- 
cordingly. Iron bolts were put on their feet, 
and under a guard of four soldiers they were 
conveyed in a wagon to Vienna, and delivered to 
Lord Francis, of Nadasti, privy counsellor and 
lord chamberlain to the emperor. 

On the following morning they were brought 
before him and several other lords of the empire, 
by whom they were examined respecting their 
religion and other matters; and although some 
of them, particularly the secretary, appeared to 
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be affected by their answers, and none made 
any objection, yet they passed sentence that 
they should be burned, if they would not 
embrace the Roman Catholic Religion, their law 
tolerating only that and the Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic, and enacting that whosoever brought 
any new religion there should be burned. Under 
this cruel sentence, John’s mind was divinely 
supported, and he encouraged his companion, 
telling him the power of the Lord would divide 
their council, which they were afterwards told 
was the case, by an Irish priest who appeared to 
be kindly disposed toward them. He was sent 
to procure from them a written account of their 
religion, which they accordingly drew up in 
English and gave to him, and William afterward 
translated it and put it iuto Nadasti’s hands. 
Soon after this a priest was sent to console them, 
who read to them out of the catechism, and ques- 
tioned them concerning the creed, sacraments, 
mass, &c., but their threats and endeavors being 
alike ineffectual to shake the constancy of these 
Friends, or induce them to abandon their religion, 
they were sent toa place five miles from Vienna, 
where they fell into the power of some priests 
who were very cruel to them, and their lives were 
in great peril. They caused them to be again 
searched and their books and papers taken away, 
and imprisoned them in a small hole where were 
some Turks who were ironed and in the stocks. 

The next day they took them to what they 


called their churches, and endeavored to compel 
them to take off their hats to their images, and 
when they could not prevail, they put iron 
shackles on their hands, which were so small that 
when the lock was forced in, they occasioned 
such extreme pain that our friends could not 
refrain from crying out, at which they appeared 


pleased. Then they threatened to carry into 
execution the inhuman sentence which had been 
so unjustly pronounced upon them, and told of 
several instruments of cruelty by which they 
tortured persons, and that they could give them 
a taste of their strong arguments for converting 
heretics, such as putting hot brass or copper 
plates upon their breasts, burning them under 
their arms, &c. Through the goodness of the 
Lord who was their present help and comforter, 
these constant sufferers were enabled to hold fast 
the profession ef their faith without wavering, 
and to avoid being ensnared by their artifices or 
shaken by their threats. 

Having nothing but the floor to lie upon, in 
the narrow dungeon to which they were confined, 
William desired one of the priests to use them 
more like men or Christians, and give them some 
straw to lie on, for they were worse off than the 
Turks; but the only reply he got was, that they 
considered them worse than the Turks :—and 
about the same time they pressed them very 
much to take some drink which they had pre- 
pared for them, but suspecting it to be poisoned, 
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they would not partake of it, on which one of 
the priests said in Latin, “it is suspected.” 

But though they could procure nothing to lie 
upon, yet William says, ‘‘ Blessed be the name 
of the Lord, we slept well in our shackles upon 
the besoms in the corner; yes, better than could 
be expected, though my wristband pained me 
much. The priests and others sought much to 
discourage us; and as I was one day sitting upon 
a bench, musing on our situation, and thinkin 
‘Lord help us—what will be the end of all this 
—will they have power to murder us here, where 
few may know of it, there being no other sects 
to be witnesses, as there were at Comorra ;’ my 
mind was turned inward, and on a sudden it was 
as if I saw a man clothed in white, sitting on a 
white horse, riding in haste toward me, as if to 
rescue me. This comforted me, believing it was 
from the Lord to encourage me, lest I should be 
too much cast down. On the same day a mes- 
sage came from the earl, signifying his displea- 
sure with the proceedings against us.” 

Who this earl was, or what office he held in 
the government, does not appear from any of the 
records respecting these Friends, but the proba- 
bility is, that he was a person exercising the 
highest civil authority in the place. The manner 
in which he beeame particularly interested on 
behalf of our friends, is a striking proof how 
Divine Providence is often pleased to raise up 
instruments, even from those who seem most 
unlikely to aid in his gracious designs on behalf 
of his servants, and furnishes additional induce- 
ment to trust in the Lord, even under the most 
unpropitious and discouraging circumstances. 

Adam Bien, who acted as barber to the earl, 
had been educated among the Hortesche Breth- 
ren, aud being favored in his early years with 
some degree of Divine illumination, his under- 
standing was opened to see the nature of true 
religion, and the lifelessness and inefficacy of the 
formal acts of these people, against which he 
bore a testimony. It would appear that though 
he had not faithfully lived up to the views with 
which he had been thus favored, yet there was 
still some remains of his former good feelings— 
ard the earl having put into his hands some of 
the papers written by our friends and given him 
an account of them, his former religious impres- 
sions revived, and the Divine witness in his 
heart bore testimony that their religion was the 
truth. 

An earnest desire was now awakened in his 
miod to see and -converse with these prisoners, 
and through his influence with the earl, this was 
readily obtained. Through the means of their 
discourse and his interview with them, he became 
more fully reached and convinced of the verity 
of the doctrines they held, and he continued 
throughout the period of their stay there, their 
steadfast and useful friend. He told them that 
the earl was of the opinion the priests must have 
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been intoxicated when they treated them with so| antichrist, and the report got widely circulated 


much cruelty, “‘ which was true,” says the nar- 
rative, for they were drunk both with rage and 
wine. 

The friendly interference of the earl, and his 
reproof of their persecutors, had the effect to 
check the torrent of abuse and cruelty which 
threatened to bear down and destroy our friends 
—the current seemed to change, and some who 
had distinguished themselves by promoting the 
violent and malicious proceedings aginst them, 
now seemed disposed to ingratiate themselves 
with them, and to obliterate the remembrance of 
their past misconduct, by kindness and flattery. 
The priests and other officers also, were restrained 
from confining them in their narrow dungeon, 
and inflicting on them the acts of barbarity which 
they had been accustomed to do, which was no 
small mortification to them. 

There seemed now a reasonable prospect that 
they might soon obtain their liberty. At the 
request of the officers, they had procured from 
Friends in Holland, certificates of their charac- 
ter, and also the king’s proclamation for setting 
their fricnds at home at liberty, which produced 
a favorable effect; but a malicious priest used 
great exertions to prevent their liberation, by 


infusing prejudices into the earl’s mind, and en- | 
5 | 


deavoring to give him a bad opinion of them. 
Soon after this the earl was taken scriously ill at 
Vienna, which for the present disappointed John 
and William in their hopes of liberty. 

The temper and spirit infused by the religion 
of these ecclesiastics showed itself in various 
ways, not to be the product of the wisdom which 
is from above, but of that which “is earthly, 
sensual and devilish.” An Englishman from Vi- 
enna, who was called a spiritual Jord, asked them 
if they had come to plant their religion in that 
country, adding, ‘‘Sects have occasioned much 
mischief in England, but now they will be root- 
ed out.”” John Philly replied, that the love of 
God could reconcile them; to which the other 
rejoined by profanely wishing evil to that love, 


with other wicked expressions, very unbecoming | 


the character of a Christian professor, and prov- 
ing that he was not only carnal but profane. 

At another time, a priest called brother Val- 
entine, came to them, and conversed about the 
Bible, in the course of which he asserted that 
“it had brought many thousands into hell.” 
Then he read a paper which John had written to 


the earl and council, setting forth that they were | 


Englishmen, and as there was no discord between 
England and Austria, he knew not why an Eng- 


lishman coming into any of the emperor’s do- | 
minions to visit the people and spend his money, | 
should be so cruelly used, &c., to which Valen- | 


tine replied, that “they ought to be beheaded, 
for if that course had been taken with Luther, 
there had not been so many Lutherans and here- 
tics now.” He called Friends the forerunners of 


that antichrist was taken prisoner and was at 
Nadasti’s court. This man’s virulent and bitter 
spirit, no less than the gross profanity of the 
other, discovers a temper far removed from the 
benign spirit of the Gospel, which is pure, 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and of good fruits, and desires the 
present happiness and everlasting welfare of all. 
They took a very absurd method to recommend 
their religion to the minds of the prisoners, who un- 
derstood the nature of Christianity too well not to 
perceive that a profession which tolerates such 
practices, had no valid claim to that sacred ap- 
pellation ; and that although ambition, pride and 
priestcraft might resort to compulsory methods 
to carry their purposes, yet the religion of the 
Gospel abhorred them as destructive of its very 


essence. 
[To be coninued.] 





To the Indians living on the north-western and 
and western borders of the United States, 
and all others to whom this writing may come. 


Brotuers :—Hearken to the speech which 
| your friends, called Quakers, assembled in Phil- 
adelphia, from several parts of Pennsylvania 
| and New Jersey, &c., now send to you, by their 
| brethren John Parrish, William Savery, John 
| Elliott, Jacob Lindley, Joseph Moore and Wil- 
| liam Hartshorne. 
| Brothers, When our grandfathers came with 
| Onas over the great waters, to settle in this land, 
| more than one hundred years ago, they kindled a 
| large council-fire with your grandfathers, and sat 
| together round it, in much good will and friend- 
ship, smoking the calumet pipe together; and they 
told your grandfathers that they were men of 
peace, and desired to live among you in peace 
| and love, and that their children might also be 
careful always to live in the same love one with 
| another, as brothers of one family. 

This council fire was kept burning with aclear 
flame many years, which gave a good light 
all around the country ; and the chain of friend- 
'ship, which was made at the same time, was 
| kept clean from rust by our fathers and your 
| fathers; until about forty years ago an evil spi- 
| rit whispered bad stories in the ears of some of 
| your people, and of some of the white people; 
| so that the light of the ancient council-fire was 
almost put out, and the old chain of friendship 
| was made dull and rusty. 

Brothers, Our grandfathers told your grand- 
fathers that the great and good Spirit, who made 
them, and all people, with a design that they 
might live on the earth for a few years in love 
| and good will one towards another, had placed 
'his law in the hearts of all men, and if they 
carefully attended to its inward voice, it would 
|keep them in love and friendship, and teach 
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them to shun and avoid everything that would 
occasion them to trouble and hurt one another. 

Brothers, Do you uot find, that after. you 
have been angry, and quarrelsome, and done any 
bad action, that you are made uneasy and sorrow- 
ful; and that when you are sober and serious, 
and do good actions, that your minds feel pleas- 
ant, easy and comfortable? It is the law from 
the good Spirit, who is all love, and placed it in. 
your hearts, that gives you such peace and com- 
fort when you do well but when you do evil 
things, it reproves you, and makes you feel un- 
easy and sad. 

Brothers, We wish you to consider and remem- 
ber, that the Great Spirit sees and knows all the 
thoughts of your hearts, and the hearts of all 
mankind, and all their actions; and when their 
bodies die, such men, of all colors, and all na- 
tions, who have loved, served, and obeyed the 
holy law of the good Spirit, placed in their 
hearts, he will receive their souls, which are 
never to die, and they will live with him in 
joy and peace forever ; but the souls of bad men, 
who have lived wickedly in this world must live, 
after their bodies die, with the bad spirit, in a 
state of distress and misery. 


Brothers, We make profession of the same 
principle with our grandfathers, which teaches 
us to love you and all men and in that love we 
feel our minds drawn to send you this speech, 
with a great desire for your good ; and we were 
made glad, when we heard the sober good peo- 
ple among you were disposed to promote peace, 
and brighten the old chain of friendship with 
the white people of the United States; and that 
many of you have a desire that you may be in- 
structed in tilling the ground, to live after the 
manner of the white people, which we believe 
you will find to be more comfortable for you and 
your families than to live only by hunting; and 
we think it will be also good for your young 
people to be learned to read and write, and that 
sober, honest, good men should be sent among 
you for teachers. 

Brothers, We have often told some of your 
chiefs, when we have had the opportunity of 
taking them by the hand in this city, that we 
are not concerned in the management of the af- 
fairs of government, which are under the direc- 
tion of the President of: the United States and 
his counsellors ; but that we should, at all times 
be willing to do anything in our power to pro- 
mote love and peace. 

Brothers, We greatly desire that the Commis- 
sioners who are now sent by the President, and 
your counsellors and chiefs, may look up to the 
Great Spirit for his wisdom and help ; that you 
may be all made wise and strong, to light up 
the council-fire, and brighten the chain of old 
friendship; that all things may be settled with 
satisfaction, and all logs taken out of the road, 
and a lasting peace established; so that there 
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may be no more difference and war between your 
people and the inhabitants of these States. 
And we desire you may receive our friends, 
by whom we send this writing, in love, as broth- 
ers who are disposed to encourage you in all 
good things. And in the ancient love which 
our grandfathers and yours felt for each other, 
we salute you, wishing you happiness in this life, 
and in that which is to come, and remain, 
Your Friends and Brothers, 
Samuel Clark, 
Owen Biddle, 
Daniel Offiey, 


Isaac Zane, 
James Moon, 
Richard Lawrence, 
Charles West, Mark Miller, 
James Pemberton, Oliver Paxon, 
Samuel Smith, (Bank,) John Field, 
John Pemberton, Caleb Carmalt, 
David Bacon, Stephen Mendenhall, 
George Churchman, Jesse Foulke, 
Thomas Lightfoot, Thomas Morris, 
Robert Holliday, William Wilson, 
John Simpson, Joseph Shotwell, 
Simon Meredith, John Pierce, Jr., 
Nathan Coope, Abraham Cadwalader, 
Warner Mifflin, Thomas George, 
Nicholas Waln, Thomas Gaskill, 
Joseph Bringhurst, John Roberts, 
John Drinker, Jonathan Evans, Jr., 
David Evans, David Cumming, 
Thomas Walmsley, John Wistar, 
Benjamin Mason, James Emlen, 
Samuel Smith, John Boon, 

Examined and compared with the original, 
and certified to be a true copy, by 

JoHN DRINKER. 

Philadelphia, the 19th day of the 4th month, 

1793. 


LESSONS OF CONTENTMENT. 


It happened once in a hot summer’s day, I 
was standing near a well, when a little bird flew 
down, seeking water. There was, indeed, a 
large trough near the well, but it was empty, 
and I grieved fora moment to think that the 
little creature must go away thirsty, but it set- 
tled upon the edge of the trough, bent its little 
head forward, then raised it again, spread its 
wings and soared away singing; its thirst was 
appeased. I walked up to the trough, and 
there in the stone work I saw a little hole about 
the size of a wren’s egg. The water left there 
had been a source of revival and refreshment ; 
it had found enough for the present, and desired 
no more. This is contentment. 

Again, I stood by a lovely, sweet-smelling 
flower, and there came a bee, humming and suck- 
ing, and chose the flower for its field of sweets. 
But the flower had no honey. This I knew, for 
it had no nectary. What, then, thought I, will 
the bee do? It came buzzing out of the cup to 
take a further flight ; but it spied the stamina 
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full of golden farina, good for making wax, and 
it rolled its legs against them until it looked like 
yellow hose, as the bee keepers say ; and then, 
heavily laden, flew away home. Then said I: 
“Thou camest seeking honey, and, finding none, 
hast been satisfied with wax, and hast stored it 
for thy house, that thy labor may not be in vain. 
This, likewise, shall be to me a lesson of con- 
tentment.” 

The night is far spent—the dark night of 
trouble that sometimes threatened to close around 
us—but the day is at hand, and even in the 
night there are stars, and I have looked out on 
them and been comforted ; for as one set I could 
always see another rise, and each was a lamp 
showing me somewhat of the depth of the riches 
of the wisdom and knowledge of God.— Parable 
JSrom the German. 
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The letter from Esther Tuke to Samuel Emlen, 
which we do not remember to have seen in print, 
was found among some old papers, and was 
thought sufficiently interesting for the Intelli- 
gencer. 

There is in the human mind a natural craving 
to know something more of the great and good 
than is generally furnished by history and biog- 
raphy, (particularly we might say the biography 
of Friends.) This is evinced by the eagerness 
with which we listen to the details of any per- 
sonal trait, handed down from one who was a 
cotemporary, and the interest with which we 
contemplate the features of those whose memory 
is hallowed by goodness seen through the mists 
of years. 

From the statement of this “ Mother in Israel,” 
it would appear that John Woolman partook, 
like the blessed Master, of the sufferings conse- 
quent upon not being fully appreciated by those 
to whom he was sent, and that while a few un- 
derstood the feeling under which he moved, and 
many né doubt accorded him sincerity, yet it 
was for a future age, when some of the testimo- 
nies he promulgated were seen to be those of 
truth, fully to appreciate kim. Who can tell 
how many hearts have been consoled, how many 
elevated to love virtue, more, by the perusal of 
his writings, the touching simplicity of which 
is only equalled by their power ; an effect which 
is no doubt owing to the purity of the medium 
through which the truth flowed. We would our 
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young people were conversant with the writings 
of John Woolman. Even as models of style 
they are worthy of study, that they may observe 
bow fully an idea may be conveyed in few words. 
He is one (for why should we speak of him in 
the past tense) whom the truth not only made 
Free, but made wise, dignified, simple and hum. 


ble. 


We give place to the following “ Report of 
the Managers of the Home for Destitute Colored 
Children,” and would commend it to those who 
may wish to take colored children into their 
families. 

REPORT. 

The Managers of the “ Home for Destitute 
Colored Children,” desire to introduce their 
first annual report to their subscribers and the 
citizens of Philadelphia, by a brief statement of 
the origin as well as the progress of their la- 
bors. 

A number of ladies, during their visits among 
the poor of this city, having been witnesses to 
the vagrancy and destitution to which many 
children are exposed through the improvidence, 
criminality or misfortunes of their parents ; and 
aware that a good education was the only reme- 
dy for these evils—“ that if good we plant not, 
vice will fill the place,”—engaged in establish- 
ing a home for friendless children: a home, 
where the offspring of the vicious and the ine- 
briate, (those often worse than orphans,) as well 
as those of the virtuous unfortunate, might be 
sheltered, fed, clothed, schooled, and trained to 
right, until other homes could be obtained for 
them, with a continuance of such right culture, 
as would tend to fit them for, and make them 
useful members of society. 

But in the progress of their mission, they 
found a class of children, equally exposed to the 
evils of idleness, beggary, vice and crime, to 
which the existing homes for children were not 
available. These are the children of color, and 
those of mixed blood, among us. They there- 
fore called a meeting of ladies, January 4th, 
1855, to take into consideration the establish- 
ment of a home for destitute colored children, 
similar in its provisions with those already es- 
tablished for white children in this city. 

At this meeting the following resolution was 
offered, and at two subsequent adjourned meet- 
ings, a constitution, with by-laws, were, with 
the resolution, adopted : 

Resolved, That in consequence of the destitu- 
tion, and friendless and neglected state of many 
children of color in this city, and to furnish 
such with a home where they may be sheltered 
and instructed, and be otherwise provided for, 
until such time as they can be suitably placed 
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in families, or apprenticed to trades, we form 
ourselves into an association, under the name of 
“The Home for Destitute Colored Children.” 

Funds were obtained by subscription and do- 
pation; a house was procured in Girard Ave- 
nue, west of Nineteenth street, at a rent of 
$12.50 per month, which was furnished, and 
under the superintendence of a matron and as- 
sistant was opened for the reception of children 
on the 12th of February. Two boys were ad- 
mitted on the 21st, and two more on the 23d of 
the same month. Thirty-seven children have 
been inmates of the institution within the year. 
Excellent places were procured for eight; one 
vagrant boy ran away; nineteen are now in the 
institution ; one girl was returned to her mother 
to place; the remainder were children who, ha- 
ving heard of the home came in for a time, but 
had to be discharged because of the unwilling- 
ness of the parents to have them placed under 
rules and proper restraint. 


Susannan M. Parrisn, Jreasurer for the Home for Des- 
titute Colored Children. Second Month, 1855, to Sec- 
ond Month, 1856. 

DR. 

To cash received from Managers as per 

statement, - - . - - $2,130 25 
“ Interest on cash received, - 53 90 


$2,184 15 
CR. 
By Cash paid orders from House Committee, 
Salaries, Support of Inmates, Furniture, 


and Rent, eyaileoiwh nents 891 16 





Balance on hand, - - $1,292 99 





Of the above balance, there is reserved for a Build- 
ing Fund, $1,250 00. 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF A YOUNG PHILA- 
DELPHIAN. 
BERLIN, 11th Mo. 16th, 1856. 
Dear Father,—Nearly two months ago I 
made an excursion from Leipsic to visit the 


On account of our limited means we chose a| homes of Goethe and Schiller, and some spots 





small house, and have not sought out objects for | intimately connected with the history of Luther, 
our charity. ‘The children have all been brought !and 1 was so much pleased with the trip, that 
to us, and those applying for them have been|I want to give thee some account of it, even at 
mostly from the country, having heard but inci-| this late date. The three towns which I visited, 
dentally of our location. We believe a wide | Erfurt, Weimar and Eisenach, lie on the railroad 
field is open in which we can labor with advan-|running west from Leipsic toward Frankfort. 
tage for the poor of our colored population. The | They are small, and possess but little or no in- 


first child we placed was released to us by her 
mother, then in Moyamensing Prison for lar- 


terest except that of association with three great 


names. The country in which they lie is part 


ceny. <A crippled father brought us two sons, | of the Hungarian forest, still so called, although 
asking us to place them for him; and one fine| the forest has almost entirely disappeared. It 
boy of eleven years, wept bitter tears as his dir- | is finely rolling, and contains extensive and valu- 


ty, ragged mother took him from under our 
care, he desiring better things. Some of the 
little ones are orphans. Two left us by a dying 
mother, others brought by friends who sought 
their welfare, but were no longer able to main- 
tain them. We have no other than destitute 
children in our institution, and have been care- 
ful not to receive any where there was other 
provision for them. 

Our means are limited, our house is small, 
but we hope to be enabled in time to build, so 
that the benefits of our institution may be pro- 
perly extended, and we obtain a permanent set- 
tlement among the charitable institutions of 
Philadelphia. To effect this, we have set aside 
all subscriptions and donations of and over fifty 
dollars, as a Building Fund. And have also been 


able salt-works. It formerly belonged to the 
King of Saxony, and constituted the best part 
of his dominions, but was taken from him by 
| the allies as a punishment for his obstinate ad- 
herence to the first Napoleon. Part of it now 
belongs to Prussia, and the rest is made into 
two or three little independent dukedoms, one 
of which belongs to Prince Albert’s family. 
Having no acquaintance in Leipsic, I started 
alone, quite early on the morning of Ninth 
month 22nd, in the cars for Hisenach. My 
only companions were a Turk, who was going 
to Manchester as fast as he could travel, with 
the intention of staying there some years, but 
without understanding a word of English. It 
was a cool morning, and he gave us a practical 
exemplification of Turkish habits, by kicking off 


endeavoring to obtain an Act of incorporation. |his shoes and doubling up his feet under him, 
A late decision of the court to which our appli-|in tailor fashion, to keep them warm. The 
cation was made, has rendered it necessary to ap- | only other peculiarity he displayed, was smoking 
ply to the Legislature for this, we desiring to be | tremendously strong tobacco, and insisting on 
incorporated with provisions similar to those| having both windows down. He offered me 
granted to our sister institutions for white chil-| some to smoke ; I declined, but the other occu- 
dren, heretofore incorporated for the same pur-| pant of the car, a German, imprudently ac- 
pose, and the court not having authority to| cepted; but finding the weed rather intoxicating 
grant the same. Mary JEANES, President. | was obliged to throw it away, making many 
Attest, ANNA HALLOWELL, Sec. pro tem. | apologies to the pitying Turk. This German 

- ‘gentleman was a pleasant looking man of about 


February 6th, 1856. 
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fifty, and quite ready to talk, not being dis- 
couraged by my blundering conversation. He 
was going on to Frankfort, but intended to get 
out at Kisenach and visit the castle of Wirt- 
burg, and I was of course very glad to find 
that I could visit it in his company. Arrived 
at Eisenach, we started off together for the old 
castle, which is perched on a hill not far from 
the town. The only interesting object that I 
saw in the town itself, is the palace of the 
duchess of Orleans, who lives here with her 
two sons, and concocts plans to reinstate her 
family on the throne of France. The palace is 
a fine large building, and seems to offer as com- 
fortable a residence as exiled royalty has a right 
to expect. . The castle of Wirtburg is interest- 
ing as the retreat of Luther, where he lay con- 
cealed from his enemies for several months, and 
in addition to other labors, completed part of 
his translation of the Bible. We were shown 
into a room, where a number of Germans were 
drinking coffee and beer, and smoking, to wait 
for the guide who was to take us over the inter- 
esting parts of the building. This part of the 
castle has been converted into a Cafe, and is a 
favorite resort of the inhabitants of Eisenach. 
Our guide led us first to see some restorations, 
which are being carried on by the duke of Saxe 
Weimar, and at last took us to the room in 
which Luther lived and wrote. There were 
some few relics about the walls—an autograph 
letter framed and hung up, and the hole in the 
plaster-wall which relic-hunters have dug, to 
carry away some of the ink stains. Jt is related 
that Luther had many encounters with Satan 
during his residence in this chamber, and in 
one of them, after many efforts to get rid of the 
evil one, he threw his inkstand at him, in proof 
of which, a great daub of ink was once shown 
on the wall, but travellers have carried off the 
plaster piece by piece, so now nothing is to be 
seen but the hole where the ink once was. 
There was a stout mug in the room, from which 
the great Reformer used to quaff his * Bavarian 
Beer.” At 8 in the evening I went back to Er- 
furt, and next morning started out to visit the 
Lutheran relics. Here Luther entered the Au- 
gustine convent as a monk, and here he first 
found and studied the Bible, which was then 
chained to the wall of the convent library. The 
admirers of Luther in that immediate neighbor- 
hood, have converted the old Monastery-build- 
ing into an asylum and school for poor children, 
under the name of “ Martin’s Stift.”’ I was 
shown into the library where Luther first caught 
glimpses of that truth which was to startle the 
luxurious and crafty Pope, in his far-off Roman 
palace. I believe the room is now occupied as 
a chapel for the school-children, but it contains 
many interesting objects that have been deposit- 
ed by different admirers of the sturdy Reformer. 
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There are portraits of Luther and Melancthon,! of associations and images cluster around the 


by their mutual friend, the painter Cranach, and 
also by the same hand a tikeness of Frederick 
the Wise, the Elector of Saxony, and patron 
and friend of Luther. A fine bass-relief on 
one of the walls, represents Luther expounding 
his thesis from the door of the church at Wit- 
tenberg. There are some fine wood carvings on 
the organ and reading-desk, all by a lineal de- 
scendant of Luther, a éabinet-maker in Erfurt. 
Strange as it seems, the father of this cabinet- 
maker had become a Roman Catholic, but, while 
living at some distance from Erfurt, and very 
poor, he heard that an asylum for poor children 
had been established there to the honor of his 
great ancestor. Accordingly, he wrote to the 
manager of the institution, requesting him to 
receive his children, and representing himself 
as in very needy circumstances. Answer was 
returned, that his children would be received, if 
he would allow them to be educated in the Pro- 
testant faith ; this being a Protestant school, of 
course nothing else could be thought of. It 
cost the Reformer many a hard struggle to fight 
his way from Romanism to Protestantism, but 
poverty made the path of his descendant much 
easier; and though not renouncing Roman Ca- 
tholicism himself, he acceded to the conditions 
and allowed his children to be taught the Pro- 
testant faith. There are two or three of them 
still living in Erfurt, and one of them, the 
cabinet-maker, made the ornamental woodwork 
for the old library. In an adjoining building, 
is to be seen the room in which Luther lived 
five years. Its walls were covered by him with 
scripture sentences, which have been carefully 
restored and painted afresh on the wall. I saw 
Luther’s ink box, some of his handwriting, and 
some of the early copies of the Bible. The 
next day I visited the beautiful little town of 
Weimar where Schiller and Geothe lived, but I 
will pass over that at present to tell thee of my 
visit to Wittenberg, as that is in connection 
with Luther. I visited Wittenberg on my way 
here from Dresden. In appearance it is not 
only uninteresting, but displeasing. But for 
interest it exceeds the others. In Erfurt, the 
mind of Luther first received religious impres- 
sions. He entered the convent and there was 
shown to him the truth, that was, in the broad- 
est sense of the word, to reform the world. 
After teaching at the University some five years, 
he went to Wittenberg, and there, as Professor, 
his teachings became more widely known. 
They drew down upon him the wrath of the 
Pope, he was excommunicated, and retorted by 
burning the Papal bull in the presence of the 
Professors: and Students of the University. 
Here he lived many years in friendship with 
Melancthon and Cranach, and here he and 
Melancthon with their princely friends, the 
Electors of Saxony, lie buried. See what a host 
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venerable town. The houses of Cranach and 
Melancthon are interesting ; still more so the 
Church in which Luther preached, and yet 
still more so, that, to the doors of which he 
afixed his thesis, with an offer to defend them 
against all divines. But I was most interested 
jn the room in which he lived, his chair and 
table, and the little personal relics of him 
there collected. Peter the Great visited the 
room and left his autograph over one of the 
doors. My guide showed me a little ornament 
that had belonged to Luther’s wife, and told me 
that it was generally said, that Peter the Great, 
being particularly pleased with it, and desiring 
to carry away some relic from such a spot, asked 
for it, and being refused, dashed it to the 
ground, in a pet, with such violence as to break 
it; a story of imperial passion which is rather 
hard to believe. Luther’s room looks very rude 
and uncomfortable, even in comparison with 
German rooms of the present day. It is lighted 
by two windows (with little octagonal panes of 
glass) which look out upon the quiet shady 
court-yard of the University, which now, at 
least, and probably then, contained a tree or 
two to relieve the eye. In the afternoon I 
walked out about two miles to “ Luther’s 
Spring.’ Formerly there was a grove here 
which was Luther’s favorite walk. A Cafe is 
now built over the spring, and is a pleasant re- 
sort of the Wittenbergers. On the road leading 
to “ Luther’s Spring,” and just outside the town 
wall, stands the successor to the famous oak un- 
der which Luther burned the Papal bull. 1 
believe the oak belongs to the King of Prussia. 
It is a beautiful, flourishing tree, and has the 
prospect of a long life before it. The ground 
around it is laid out in garden plats, on the pat- 
tern of Luther’s seal. The graves of Luther 
and Malancthon are marked by small tablets 
sunk in the floor in the body of the church, a 


portrait of each hanging on the wall close by. 
a ee i ene Y. 


Seek holiness rather than consolation. Not 
that consolation is to be despised, or thought 
lightly of ; but solid and permanent consolation 
is the result rather than the forerunner of holi- 
hess ; therefore, he who seeks consolation as a 
distinct and independent object will miss it. 
Seek and possess holiness, and consolation (not 
perhaps often in the form of ecstatic and raptur- 
ous joys, but rather of solid and delightful peace,) 
Will follow, as assuredly as warmth follows the 
dispensation of the rays of the sun. He who is 
holy must be happy. 


Sin is never ata stay; if we do not retreat 
from it, we shall advance in it; and the further 


02 we go, the more we have to come back.—Bar- 
row. 
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THE DIVINE INFLUENCE. 

There are two ways of contemplating religious 
duty. There is a human and a divine side of 
life. Our hearts are reached by two methods of 
instruction. The mind grows from itself and is 
inspired from above. Laboriously we gather in 
the treasures of knowledge. Spontaneously, too, 
truth flashes on the soul. We can see howa 
certain fact of history has taken its place in our 
memory ; we have learned it by diligent study. 
But, again, we cannot see how another mental 
result has been attained: we came to it in a 
moment, without any conscious effort of our own. 
In every experience, there are these two forms of 
spiritual activity,—one that we can explain and 
trace along step by step; another that is quite 
mysterious, and seems to be marked by no suc- 
cessive periods of time. One point of duty we 
have carefully considered and fixed by the ex- 
ercise of reason and conscience. Another point 
of even higher duty has become as firmly and 
clearly established, we know not how or when. 
Now we acquire a truth by the slow and tedious 
process of learning ; again, we arrive at a truth, 
by the instant action of feeling. Sometimes we 
know what is right by reasoning, and sometimes 
without any reasoning at all. 

Any conclusions that we reach through study, 
or by the balancing of different arguments, may 
be doubted or even disproved ; but instantaneous, 
moral decisions, springing mysteriously from our 
own quick interior consciousness, assume supreme 
and absolute authority, that forbids all ques- 
tion. Without in the least dishonoring labori- 
ous study or devout meditation ; without taking 
away one motive from toil or prayer; without 
furnishing the smallest excuse for a man to relax 
in his moral efforts ; without doing any of these, 
—we should never cease to recognize and exalt 
the office of inspiration, the soul’s spontaneous 
action, or the agency of God’s spirit, in the work 
of redemption and sanctification. Instead of 
prescribing rules of human conduct, and pointing 
out what we can and ought to do, let us look 
upon the other and divine side of things, to in- 
timate the higher law, and what God does for 
our religious advancement. We speak of nothing 
unreal or visionary when we refer to the divine 
action upon souls. ‘To every human fact in our 
experience, there is a corresponding divine fact. 
The true heart learns as much from heaven as it 
learns from earth. To our consciousness, we are 
quite as much beings of the invisible as we are 
of the visible world. We see the physical form, 
the limbs and features of the body, but not the 
thoughts and affections of the soul. Butare not 
our unseen qualities quite as real as the seen? 
Spiritual development depends in some degree 
upon our own toil and thought; but in a higher 
degree, it depends upon the inspiration of God. 
It is true that the spirit of humanity ever strug- 
gles upwards ; it is also true that the spirit of 
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God’s grace ever descends upon us. The very 
highest sentiment and emotion ever communi- 
cated to our interior life, we instinctively refer 
to God. More truly can we say God works for 
us, than that we work for ourselves. There is not 
a more vital or practical doctrine of pure religion. 
The theory of human development does not ac- 
count for a spiritual mind, for a serene faith, like 
that which filled the heartof Jesus. A doctrine of 
divine influence, of a holy spirit, proves the pos- 
sibility of religion, of the soul’s communion with 
heaven. We have power to make ourselves just, 
upright, moral, but we grow into the calmness of 
faith only when we surrender ourselves, when we 
lean back on God, when we feel lost in Him. 

We need this doctrine. No man, however 
prosperous, but sometimes is strongly impressed 
with a sense of his own inability and weakness. 
Who has not felt that he could contend no longer in 
a race where he never yet had won a prize, and 
where were so many arms stronger than his own ? 
Have not all said, “‘ Unless God works for us, 
our working is vain?” Man wants help: he 
cannot strive long without it; he cannot keep a 
strong heart without it. He was made for labor, 
for sacrifice, for endurance; but as truly was he 
made to be helped in all these conditions. Man 
would lose heart and strength, in his perpetual 
and often fruitless striving, if the eye of God 
were not turned in compassion upon him; if 
there werc hereafter no recompense of fruition. 
Let me know that my nature is becoming dis- 
ciplined ; that, if I gain nothing outward, I am 
growing spiritually ; if my goods are not increas- 
ing, that my soul expands; let me feel that God 
watches my efforts, and will not allow me to 
suffer final loss,—then I cannot sink under any 
disappointment; through all trials and failures 
I can keep my courage and faith. Let me know 
that what I am unable to find out in my most 
diligent searching, is not therefore to remain for 
ever a mystery, but that God may reveal it to 
me in some high moment of life; let me know 
that what I have never succeeded in working 
out, what I have always been seeking and never 
been able to accomplish, may yet, through divine 
aid, be given into my hands in some unexpected 
hour ; let me know and feel that I am to receive 
help when all my own strivings are vain,—then, 
as my trust in God can never leave me, so my 
courage can never fail. Ishall believe that what 
I truly want and am unable to secure by my own 
strength, will yet come to me as an immediate 
gift from heaven. 

Again ; thus it is that we gain a new motive 
in life and a strictly religious motive. Considera- 
tions drawn from self-improvement, never fully 
satisfy the heart. There is a joy in the right ex- 
ercise of our human faculties. There is a dignified 
happiness in the feeling that we have, atany time, 
done our best. It is lawful to contemplate with 
satisfaction, treasures of wealth or learning which 
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we have earned. Whatever we have acquired 
by hearty labor, it is right for us to enjoy. But 
no man ever drew his highest satisfaction from 
his own successes. The motive that gives the 
greatest peace of mind must be outside of our. 
selves ; and the farther we carry that motive from 
self, the truer and deeper is our inward joy. In 
every highest experience of life, whether it be in 
happiness or in suffering, we need a point of 
support from above and beyond the world. I 
believe that God gives directly all our best 
thoughts; and our best conclusions about right 
and duty are not studied and reasoned out, but 
are formed in a moment, and discerned intuitive- 
ly; they are the result of divine inspiration. It 
is the only religious view of things, thus to refer 
our greatest blessings to God ; to find a motive 
for obedience, far beyond ourselves, in the faith 
that we are seen and loved of God; that we are 
helped in our trials ; that there can be an inward 
compensation for every outward loss; that we 
ean be inspired with the truth, which is past our 
own finding out. 

After seeing that we need something more 
than a doctrine of self-development; that we 
also need a motive beyond ourselves,—let us 
look for the evidences of the divine spirit in our 


human life. What is the highest fact made 
known by experience and history? Is it not 
the dealing of providence with man? Is it not 


the manifest overruling of God in the affairs of 
the world? Is it not the assertion, from time to 
time, of an invisible Power in the midst of our 
earthly life? Who has not felt an influence over 
his own heart, which he could not account for, 
and against which it was vain to contend? Who 
has not seen the interposition of a divine hand 
arresting and giving a new direction to the es- 
tablished course of events? God perpetually 
descends upon man, by the action of his spirit. 
He comes down upon nature, and typifies, in the 
beautiful objects of this world, something of the 
glory that invests his invisible kingdom. More 
immediately and fully he comes down upon the 
soul, and awakens within us all our deepest af- 
fections, all our heavenward aspirings. We see 
that God rules in the affairs of men; that, in 
the course of ages, his will is manifested ; and 
out of earthly chaos, He brings a providential 
order. If there is any thing certain in the con- 
duct of human affairs, it is that man is not sov- 
ereign, but subject. We cannot do as we will, 
but as we must. There are laws, which the 
strongest mind must ubey ; there are natural and 
moral conditions of being which no mortal arm 
can set aside or resist. We daily encounter forces 
which sweep on like the course of destiny and 
bear us along like atoms in their resistless current. 
In the presence of certain great laws of the 
universe,—like gravitation in the natural king- 
dom, and duty in the moral,—it is foolish a8 
well as vain, to set up our own wishes and our 
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own power. When we talk of our freedom and| My Knitting Work! my Knitting Work! a confidant 


; ats t thou ; 
independence, let us not forget our accountability oF Pe ws / : 
to God. Man isasubject. It is not the least - amr ente ening om. wy lap Chee lies hemes 


of the divine commandments, which bids us yield 
to a higher power. 

The best philosophy which the world knew, 
before the era of Christianity, recognized a de- 
scent of the divinity on man and nature. So- 
crates did not attribute his wisdom solely to the 
action and attainment of his own mind. He 
asserted no theory of self-education. The light 
that shone within him was reflected from a 
brighter sun. He possessed a reverential genius ; 
and though he saw “as through a glass darkly,” 
he knew that a power was guiding him greater 
than himself; that he was but reporting the 
truth which mysteriously was revealed to his in- 
ward consciousness. He nowhere tells us that 
his philosophy was evolved out of his own mind ; 
that he worked it out by the independent force 
of his own mental reflections; that it came to 
him in the natural process of education ; but he 
assumes a loftier and truer position and says that 
it was inspired, that he drew it down from heav- 
en. Hence this system has always been dis- 
tinguished from every other of the ancient world. 
Everywhere it has been called, from its moral 
superiority and its religious character, the divine 
philosophy. 


Thou knowest some stories of my thoughts,that many 
may not know, ; 

As round and round the accustomed path my careful 
fingers go. 


Sweet, silent, quiet, Knitting Work ! thou interruptest 
not 

My reverie and pleasant thought, forgetting and for- 
got, 

I take thee up, and lay thee down, and use thee as I 


may 
And not a contradicting word thy burnished lips will 
say. 


My moralizing Knitting Work! thy threads most aptly 


show, 

How evenly around life’s span our busy threads 
should go. 

And ifa stitch perchance should drop, as life’s frail 
stitches will, 

How, if we patient take them up, the work may pros- 
per still. 





PRAISE. 
BY Ce FRY. 
“ Oh Lord, I know that in very faithfulness Thou hast afflicted 
me. 


For what shall I praise Thee, my God and my King! 
For what blessings the tribute of gratitude bring ? 
Shall I praise thee for pleasure, for health, or for ease ? 
For the spring of delight, or the sunshine of peace? 


Shall I praise thee for flewers that bloomed on my 
breast, 

For joys in perspective or pleasures possessed ? 

For the spirit that heightened my days of delight, 

And the slumbers that sat on my pillow by night ? 


(To be concluded.) 





MY KNITTING WORK. 
Youth’s buds have op’d and fallen from my life’s ex- 
panding tree, 
And soberer fruits have ripened on its hardened stalks 


for me ; For this should I praise thee ; but, if only for this, 
No longer with a buoyant stepI trace my pilgrim | 1 shonld leave half untold the donation of bliss. 
way, I thank Thee for sorrow, for sickness, for care: 
And earth’s horizon closer bends, from hastening day | For the thorns I have gathered, the anguish I bear. 
to day. 


For nights of anxiety, watchings, and tears, 


No more with curious questioning I seek the fevered | A present of pain, a perspective of fears. 


crowd, I praise Thee, I bless Thee, my King and my God, 
Nor to ambition’s glittering shrine I feel my spirit | For the good and the evil thy hand hath bestowed. 
bowed ; i : 
But as bewitching flatteries from worldly ones de- ‘The Gowers wore wunet, Vat thals Sagmuee We owl; 


They yielded no fruit, they are withered and gone; 
The thorn, it was poignant, but precious to me: 
*T was the message of mercy,— it led me to thee. 


art, 

hove’s clvels narrows deeply around my quiet heart. 

Home joys come thronging round me, bright, blessed, 
gentle, kind, 

The social meal, the fireside look, unfettered mind 
with mind; 

The unsought song, that asks no praise, but spirit- 
stirred and free, 

Wake up within the thoughtful soul remembered 
melody. 


Nor shall my humble Knitting Work pass unregarded 


AIR AND EXERCISE—-ENGLAND Vs. AMERICA. 


We lately referred to the subject of “ Out 
Door Amusements,” in connection with public 
health. The lords of creation having been duly 
reminded of the great benefits attached to plenty 
of air and exercise, with especial reference to 
athletic sports, we venture to solicit the atten- 
tion of the gentler sex to a contrast lately drawn 
between them and their English sisters, as re- 


here 
The faithful friend who oft has chased a furrow ora 


tear, 
Wh ith still ied d to cheer m 
; “failing weg yaaa quntonaa’ : F spects the care of physical health. 


And bids the curse of ennui from its polished weapons In the first place we premise, what is univer- 
fly. : sally acknowledged, that the English climate 
Companionable Knitting Work! when gayer friends | allows of more constant exposure to the air, and 


depart i ; 
This Woldest thy wtation, over vety'aeat my leat; consequently of more salubrious exercise, than 


And when no social living tones to sympathy appeal, | OUr own. Notwithstanding its far greater moisture 
Thear a gentle accent from thy softly clashing steel. | 1t 18 80 much more uniform in its temperature, 
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and so much less liable to very sudden changes 
from heat to cold, and vice versa, that the popu- 
lation can with greater impunity be out every 
day. ‘There is, however, a vast deal in habit, 
and the young people of our country should 
make it one of their habits to be out, and in vig- 
orous exercise, every day more or less. In this 
way, as they grow up, they will find it so neces- 
sary to their health and comfort to continue the 
practice, that not only will no effort be required, 
but they will as soon think of going without 
their meals as to omit their walk, ride, or games. 

It is not merely a saunter that will benefit a 
young girl. After the restraints of the school- 
room the utmost freedom should be allowed, 
both mental and physical, within the bounds of 
propriety. We had far rather see a girl a romp, 
than a sickly, over-imaginative, novel reading, 
candy eating creature, such as we have had the 
misfortune to behold, with much sorrow of heart. 
Let the muscles have healthy play, and the mind 
gains new energy daily. We then have no hot- 
house plant, but just that mixture of the wild 
flower and the cultivated plant which is delight- 
ful to see. Let the forcing system, still too 


much in vogue in our public schools and higher 
institutions, be discouraged. There will be more 
efficient, because more healthy, study, if the 
brain be not over-taxed at the expense of the 
growing body. Above all things, let it be re- 


membered that girls are not to be looked upon 
as beings to be made literary prodigies, but 
rather that they are, most of them, to become 
wives and mothers, and need all the physical 
development and energy that a judicious train- 
ing can bestow. Make the most of your natu- 
ral physical powers, we would say to the young 
of both sexes; there is more chance, however, 
that girls will keep, or rather be kept, too still, 
than that boys will. If, as the sage of antiquity 
hath it, “much study is a weariness to the flesh,” 
(and we fully believeit,)let the warning be impress- 
ed upon those who are entrusted with the care and 
education of children. If parents would some- 
times enter into the sports and join the walks of 
the young much benefit might accrue from their 
example and manifestation of interest. 

It is at all events, a palpable fact that the 
girlhood of our countrywomen does not have 
those advantages for full development of the 
physical nature which English customs have 
long since established. It is not by infrequent, 
spasmodic fits of exercise, planned in some mo- 
ment of temporary excitement, that any one will 
advance health and strengthen the frame. A 
devotion to walking around our beautiful common, 
mechanically followed, because “‘ one must take 
exercise,” will not effect the desired end. It is 
much in the spirit of taking medicine, and not, 
as exercise and sports should be estimated, an 
eagerly anticipated pleasure, a draught that is 
sought for, not half dreaded. 


By continued habits of out-door exercise and 
amusement, much of the influence of our way. 
ward climate may be obviated. The muscles 
become more firmly strung, the nerves are less 
alive to outward impressions, and morbid mental 
sensations are less likely to be generated. All 
know the power of habit, therefore young people 
form and maintain good ones as to physical 
health and training, and “when you are old 
you will not depart from them.”— Boston Medi. 
cal and Surgical Journal. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTING. 


There are very few directions required for 
planting. Prepare the ground by deep digging 
and manuring, if not already rich enough. Well 
rotted barn-yard manure is to be preferred to 
any other material, though under certain circum. 
stances special manures may be used with advan. 
tage. Plant in rows two feet apart, and set the 
plants from twelve to eighteen inches distant in 
the row. A very convenient method of cultiva- 
ting is that in alternate strips. A bed four feet 
wide may be laid out, and planted with four 
rows. When this bed is covered with plants 
too thickly to produce well, or in the third year, 
a space down the centre of the bed may be spa- 
ded, burying the old plants; a portion of man- 
ure may at the same time be applied ; this space 
will soon be overspread with runners, which will 
bear the following year. The strip should be 
spaded in the summer, after the fruit has been 
gathered. In the following year the side strips 
are to be spaded down as before, and so alter- 
nately over the beds, which may be as numer- 
ous as the extent of the plantation may require. 

Some cultivators recommend the destruction 
of the plants after each full crop is produced, 
that is to say, in the second year, and the renew- 
al of the plantation ; this seems too much labor 
for some, and will only be advisable for large 
plantations, where it would not be possible to 
keep the plants free from weeds. With regard 
to the choice of varieties there is much differ- 
ence of opinion. Two of our correspondents 
have failed with Hovey’s Seedling, perhaps from 
the want of enough staminate plants to fertilize 
it properly. Rather than advise the destruction 
of their beds which are not yet too old, we would 
recommend to plant the Large Early Scarlet, 
Genesee, Iowa or other staminate variety near 
them, say one row, or a row at each side, if the 
bed is large. Hovey’s Seedling is condemned by 
many cultivators for its tardiness in bearing, and 
its frequently imperfect fruit, while others, who 
have better success, as highly extol it. 

If we mistake not, it was stated at the Fruit 
Grower’s meeting, by several cultivators, that 
Hovey’s Seedling required a staminate variety, 
such as the large Early Scarlet, to fertilize it 
The most popular varieties are Burr’s New Pine, 
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Boston Pine, Harvey’s Seedling, McAvoy’s Su- of the localities through which I pass, by the 
perior, Longworth’s Prolific, Genesee, Walker’s | absence of weeds on or about the farms. When 
Seedling, Bicton Pine, Triomphe de Gaud, Trol- | I see one covered witha gigantic growth of weeds, 
lope’s Victoria, Jenny Lind, British Queen, | I take it for granted that the owner is a heathen, 
Hooker, Monroe Scarlet, and Moyamensing; a heretic, or an infidel ; a Christian he cannot 
several others might be added, but a selection | be, or he would not allow the heritage which 


may be made from the above. 
The Bush Pine Alpines are much in request 


| God gave him to dress and keep, to be so de- 
| formed and profaned. And to make an applica- 


by same amateurs, and may be had of any our | tion of the above remark, I must say, there is 
leading nurserymen.—Moore’s Rural New York-| much missionary ground between New York and 


er. 





UNPROFITABLE FARMING. 


Buffalo. Nature has been bountiful to you, but 
there is great need of better cultivation. To pre- 
vent the growth of weeds, is equivalent to en- 
riching your land with manure ; for to retain in 


The following extract from an address by H. | it the elements of which crops are formed, is as 


Greeley, before the Erie County Agricultural } profitable as to bring them there. 


Society at Buffalo, N. Y., contains some useful 
hints : 

“The truth which I am most anxious to im- 
press is, that no poor man can afford to be a poor 
farmer. When I have recommended agricultural 
improvements, I have often been told this expen- 
sive farming will do well enough for rich people, 
but we who are in moderate circumstances can- 
not afford it. Now, itis not ornamental farm- 


It is true that the amount of a man’s capital 
must fix the limit of his business—in agricul- 
ture as in everything else. But, however poor 
you may be, youcan afford to cultivate land 
well, if you can afford to cultivate it at all. It may 
be out of your power to keep a large farm in a 
high state of cultivation, but you should sell a 
part of it, and cultivate a small one. If you are 
a poor man, you cannot afford to raise small crops; 
you cannot afford to accept half a crop from land 
capable of yielding a whole. If you are a poor 
man you cannot afford to fence two acres to 
secure the crop you ought to grow on one; you 
cannot afford to pay or lose the interest on the 
cost of 100 acres of land to get the crops that 
will grow on 50 acres. No man can afford to 
raise 20 bushels of corn per acre, not evenif the 
land were given him, for 20 bushels per acre will 
not pay the cost of the miserable cultivation that 
produces it. 

“No man can afford to cultivate his land in 
such a manner as will cause it to deteriorate in 
value. Good farming improves the value of land, 
and the farmer who manages his farm so as to 
get the largest crop it is capable of yielding, in- 
creases its value every year. 

“No farmer can afford to produce weeds. They 
grow, to besure, without cultivation : they spring 
Up spontaneously on all land, and especially rich 
land; but though they cost no toil, a farmer can’t 
afford to raise them: the same elements that fed 
them, would, with proper cultivation, nourish a 
crop, and no* farmer can afford to expend. on 
weeds the natural wealth which was bestowed by 
Providence to fill his granaries. I am accus- 
tomed, my friends, to estimate the christianity 





It is better 
that weeds should not grow at all: but when 
| they exist, and you undertake to destroy them, 
it is economy to gather them up and carry them 
to your barn yards, and convert them into 
manure. You willin this manner restore to 
your farms the fertility of which the weeds had 
drained it. 

‘‘Farmers cannot afford to grow a crop on a 


soil that does not contain the natural elements 
ing that I recommend, but profitable farming. | that enter into its composition. 


When you 
| burn a vegetable, a large part of it passes away, 
| during the process of combustion, into the air. 
But there is always a residue of mineral matter, 
| consisting of lime, potash and other ingredients, 
‘that entered into its composition. Now the 
| plant drew these materials out of the earth, and 
| if you attempt to grow that in a soil that is defi- 
cient in these ingredients, you are driving an un- 
| successful business. Nature does not make vege- 
tables out of nothing, and you cannot expect to 
take crop after crop off from a field that does not 
contain the elements of which it is formed. If 
you wish to maintain the fertility of your farms, 
you must constantly restore to them the materials 
which are withdrawn in cropping. No farmer 
can afford to sell his ashes. You annually ex- 
port from western New York a large amount of 
potash. Depend upon it, there is nobody in the 
world to whom it is worth so much as it is to 
yourselves. You can’t afford to sell, but a farmer 
can afford to buy ashes at a higher price than iss 
paid by anybody that does not wish to use then 
as a fertiliser of the soil. Situated as the farmers 
of this country are, in the neighborhood of a city 
that burns large quantities of wood for fuel, 
you should make it a part of your system of 
farming, to secure the ashes it produces. When 
your teams go into town with loads of wood, it 
would cost comparatively little to bring back 
loads of ashes and other fertilisers, that would 
improve the productiveness of your farms. 
‘‘ No poor farmer can afford to keep poor fruit 
trees that do not bear good fruit. Good fruit is 


always valuable, and should be raised by the 
farmer, not only for market, but for large con- 
sumption in his own family. As more en- 
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lightened views of diet prevail, fruit is destined 
to supplant the excessive quantities of animal 
food that are consumed in this country. This 
change will produce better health, greater vigor 
and activity of mind and elasticity of spirits, and 
I cannot doubt that the time will come when 
farmers, instead of putting down the large quan- 
ties of meat they do at present, will give their 


quantities of excellent fruit, for consumption as 
a regular article of diet, the early part of the 
following summer. Fruit will not then appear on 
the table as it does now, only as a dessert after 
dinner, but will come with every meal, and be 
reckoned a substantial aliment.”’ 


LACONICS. 


No man is so happy as a real Christian; none 
so rational, so virtuous, so amiable. How little 
vanity does he feel, though he believes himself 
united to God! How far is he from abjectness, 
when he ranks himself with the worms of the 
earth.— Pascal. 


Evit SPEAKING AVOIDED BY SILENCE.— 
A good word is an easy obligation; but not to 
speak ill, requires only our silence, which costs 
nothing.— 7%llotson. 


Tue Way To Dereat Error.—My princi- 
pal’ method for defeating error and heresy, is 
by establishing the truth. One purposes to fill 
a bushel with tares; but if I can fill it first 
with wheat, I may defy ‘his attempts.—John 
Newton. 


The esteem of wise and good men, is the 
greatest of all temporal encouragements to virtue; 
and it is a mark of an abandoned spirit to have 
no regard to it.— Burke. 


Imaginary evils soon become real ones by in- 
dulging our reflections on them ; as he who in a 
melancholy fancy sees something like a face on 
the wall or the wainscot, can by two or three 
touches with a lead pencil make it look visible, 
and agreeing with what he fancied.— Swit. 


Men are never so ridiculous for the follies they 
have, as for those they affect to have.— Cherron. 


Adversity is the trial of principle. Without 
it a man hardly knows whether he is honest or 
not.— Fielding. 


Many have puzzled themselves about the 
origin of evil. I am content to observe that 
there is evil, and that there is a way to escape 
from it ; and with this I begin and end.—New- 
ton. 


In the commission of evil, fear no man so 
much as thine own self. Another is but one 
witness against thee ; thou art a thousand. An- 
other thou mayest avoid, but thyself thou canst 
not. Wickedness is its own punishment. 


| use in the conduct of life, 


a : |intoa man’s conversation, the first thing 
attention in autumn to the preservation of large | S 5 you 
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THE ONE TaLENT.—If there be one thing on 
earth which is truly admirable, it is to see God’s 
wisdom blessing an inferiority of natural powers, 
where they have been honestly, truly, and zeal. 
ously cultivated.—Dr. Arnold. 


It is a secret known to few, yet of no small 
that when you fall 


should consider is, whether he has a greater in. 
clination to hear you, or that you should hear 
him.— Addison. 


Faitu is like the wing of an angel soaring up 
to heaven, and bears our prayers to the throne 
of God. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour ayp Meat.—The downward course of prices 
seems to be checked. Flour yesterday was rather 
more enquired after. Standard brands are selling at 
$6 25 per barrel. Small sales of better brands for 
home consumption at $6 25a637. Sales of extra 
and fancy brands at $6 25 a 800. There is very 
liitle export demand. Rye Flour is worth $3 50a 
4 00 perbarrel. Corn Meal is dull, at $3 00 per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are lower, 
Sales of prime new Pennsylvania red were made at 
$145 a 148,and $1 45a 1 55 for white. Rye con. 

Corn is 
inactive; sales of old yellow at 68c, and new yellow 
62 a 63c. Oats are steady. Sales of prime old 
Pennsylvania and Delaware at 47 a 48c per bushel. 


UST PUBLISHED. A New Edition ot the Dis- 
cipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Price 
Fifty cents. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 
No. 1 South Fifth St. 


UST PUBLISHED. A Memoir of John Jackson, 
Price 374 cts. With Portrait, 50 cts. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 

No. 1 South Fifth St. 


Eo aheanane BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
The twelfth session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 19th of Second mo. next, and will con. 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches comprising 
a thorough English education will be taught, and 
scientific lectures illustrated by appropriate apparatus 
will be delivered. It is situated three miles south- 
west of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed 
free of charge. For circulars address the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pennsylvania. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
12th mo. 26th, 1856. 6t. p. Principal. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 
will commence the 17th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 


1st mo. 10. 





lst mo. 10. 


& L. WARD, Pratn Bonnet Makers, North West 
» corner 9th and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 
11th mo. 29th.—2m, 





